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Based on the. work of a seventh/eighth grada school 
teacher and one of his clas^ses, this guide provides- teachers and 
o«-her interested- persons with step-by-ste> instructions for 
conducting .research .and interviews to publish a local history of the 
community, chapters provide information on the follbwing topics* (1i 
Introducing the topic of local history: (2) startiag the « 
project— setting goals, selecting topics, and deter«ining the 
specific Area and scope of study: (3) researching local history by 
using resources such as the^ibrary, hisforlcal society, public 
records," newspapers, photographs, and oral history; (4) organizing 
and evaluating the research;! (5) writing and publishiag a local • 
history, including how to prepare the dummy copy, select a printer, 
and fi'nance the project; (6) student participation; and (7) local 
history activities, ' such as slide-tape presentations, visiting 
cemeteries, organizing history fairs,* preparing time capsules, a-nd 
ao^ng on field trips. Three appendixes contain an outline for 
researching and writing' local history, an. outline for conducting an 
interview, and a list of categories for organizing oral tapes. A li 
of recommended readings is also provided. (RL) 
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I hear and I forget, 
I see and I remember, 
I do and I understand. 
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• This project really Jbegan in the fall of 1974 when my seventh 
graders began asking some local history questions for which I had no 
answers. After promising to look into thf matter, I researched several 
libraries and found no wprks written exclosivcly about Lawrence Town- 
ship. The students anifl derided then to do our own' research on the 
subject. H J 

During the first months we collected the available written -info^- 
mation about Lawrence'Township, e.vhaustifig the local sources— town- 
ship records, letters, old newspapers, diaries, and church records. As we 
gathered each item and shareJit with the class, a good framework for a 
book began to emerge. 

. The most exciting part of the project came in the summer of 
1975 when we started interviewing many residents of the cpThmunity, 
•people who -were especially cooperative. With two students accompa- 
nyihg me at each interview, we recorded questions and answers on tape. 

Then in June l';-'^) my eighth grade published The 'WilJerms- 
That Became Laurewe. It was an amazing success.'* A community of less 
than six hundred people bo>ight e'lght hundred copies of the I56.page 
book in three weeks. • . ~ - " ■ 

This guide is .»n outgrowth of that project.' Jts purpose is to 
provide .teachers and'other interested ptrrsons the necessary know-how 
to undertake such a protect. It is our story. Although in a sense it remains 
unfinished today, I have still used our local h.story in conducting many 
class activities. . f 

It is my hope, that many more local histories will be written. 
Projects of this type ciiiha one of the most exciting motivational tools 
ever devised to enhance the- learning and understanding of history for 
both upper elementaf y and secondary students. 

This ^uide is tharefo£.e about kids-whose effort, enthusiasm, 
and hard work brought it about. To them, the s.tudeots of Lawrence 
School, 1 shall always be grateful. . * . ^ 

Finally. I would like to thank Claude Davis for his suggestions 
and editing, Robert Miller for many hours of editing, and Diana Gearhart 
for typing the manuscript. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INfROD-UCJNG LOCAL HISTORY 



Local history is a narrative of people and of the communities in 
which they lived Generally, it is a very small geographic unit of study, 
^ focusing on ordinary people and .iieir significance. Because history too 
ofteji is regarded as the 'study of only famous people' and events, the 
attraction of local history is that it is very personalized It is the story of 
one's own community — what happened there, why it happened, when it 
happened, and who made it happen. For effective use in upper -elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, however, local history shquld not be treated 
as a separate entity. \t should be integrated into the history^ curriculum. 
Indeed, it is a part of the state and national history. 

And doing it yourself, you find out a great deal about American 
Hisiory, about the great transformation from a transcontinental wilder- 
ness into the world's most powerful nation, from a primifive subsistence 
etonom> into one producing the worldiyiii^Jiest standard of living, from 
a colonial monarchy (part French, part English, part Spanish) into a 
democracy where every individual, through th^ ballot and freedom of 
speech, assembly , and petition, has the right to a voice in his^ government, 
from a rather rigid society structured i)n European models into a highly 
fluid society la which a man can in general rise according to his abijity 
You discern this easily and dramatically because you ^ec how it happened 
(and who made it happen) right in your own community.' 

Thus, local history is a microscopic approach to the study of United 
States history. As one undertakes its study, parallels will emerge between 
the two. For example, just as our national histor^' is filled with exciting 
dramas and great leaders, so is local history. 

Probably the teacher's most natural question before undertaking 
such a project is Why study local history/ 

Local history can be tied in ^ith national history, indeed there 
is no subject that does not have its'^arallel in che local scene. Early 
pioneer life, the development of industrialization, pojitic;^! campaigns, 
social issues, and countless other subjects are mirrored in the history of 
. alipost every village, town, city, county, or state Once students see that 
history is all about them, their interest is unlimited.^ 

Indeed, it .does motivate students It takes, jhem from the stage of lis- 
tening about history to "doing it.** (See chapter 6, ''Student Partitipa- 
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' tion ") By embarking upon^i local history proieci. students' enthbsiasm 
^ will gro>v with each new discovery about themselves and their commu- 
nity. Many will <lev<3op an interest in history. Local 4iistory encourages 
; mclucnve and deductive thinking by testing generalizations of the national 
- scene agairtst the local one and' vice versa/ Teachers can use it for in-* 
structional' strategies The illustrative materials enhance and enrich the 
jiudyof United States history. In short, local history , personalizes an 
often impersonal subject. Thus, its study is readily justifiable education- 
ally Another aspect is its impact upon residents of theniommunity. For 
example, as our project began to take shape and grow.'the amo'unt of 
community attention it received was amazing. Moreover, student enthu- 
siasm increased in prop^ortion to that^of the communay. 

This book gives a step-by-step account of the many learning 
situations we encountered ir^our project. As Eliot Wigginton, the teacher 
whose students prepared The Fox/ire Book, observed in his introduction 
to that work. ' - ^^ 

English, Its simplest definition, is communication— reach- 
ing our and touching people with worJs. sounds, and visual irnages.'. . r 
In their work 'wjth pho^ograph"^ Uliidi must tell the story with as nlucfi 
^ impact and clarity as the words), text {which must be grammatically 
correct except in the use of pure dialect from tapes that they transcribe), 
layout, makeup, correspondence, art and cover design, .ind selection of 
rhiinuscripts from outside poets and writers— to say nothing of related 
skil's such as fund fa»&:ng. typing, retailing, ad^rtising. and speaking 
conferences and public meetings— {stud'enwj learn more about English- 
tliiin from any other curriculum I could devise. Moreover, this curric- 
ulum has built-in motivations and in^mediate tangible rewards.' 

A Jocal history project takes on the sume aspects of communication 
described by >5f^igginton ""Thus, as students begin to identify and work 
with the local community's past, they leave behind the traditional Amer- 
ican hi'story classroom setting. 

When undertaking a local history, the first aspect to consider is 
the approach There are several possible routes to follow. ( I) epochal- 
selecting a specific time period or era in the community's story, especially 
one of great impact, (2) jopical— choosing a particular area of interest, 
^(^) narrative — involving a chronological review of important events, and 
(4) btographital^on^entMting on various persons who. in some way, 
influenced the ccmmunity. The choice of a suitable approach will help 
av(fid the m^e accumulation of a group of unrelated facts. 

\everal variables will shape-the ap)proach once it is chosen. First 



IS the geographkal unit to be studied If it is large in terms of population. 
It may be ^vell to liniit'fhe project to a j)articular topic such as education, 
religion, or folklore. 

The second variable is any uniqu:; aspect t.f the comm^unity. Per- 
haps an important national event took place thert^the town or ^re^ was 
the site of a great oil boom or gold rush — or an important national figure 
lived there. If so, it may be well to concentrate on that event or person. 
Whatever the commuqity's area of uniqueness, it should n\ake an ex- 
cellent topic for a local history. 

The third variable that will shaj)e the approach is the nuterial already' 
wht^en about the community. A trip to the local library should answer this 
question. If something htis been done, can it be added to.'' Don't feel 
discouraged if it turr.s out that a great deal has been written about the 
community. There will be some topic not yet covered. 

The fourth variable to consider is the interest of students. Perhaps 
a certain topic or era is especially appealing and interesting to them. If 
so, this IS a. logical approach to begiri with. 

Finally, to a large degree the most important variable will be the 
availability of historical sources. In the beginning staged of the work, if 
may be necessary^to alter the approach in light of these sources. 

Local history projects can be one of the most exciting and useful 
niethojs of instruction ever devised. Indeed, the only limitations are the 
imagination and creativity of teacher and students. Whether the area to 
be investigated is urban or rural, however, the variables remain the same 
, Regardless of scc)^e and approach, the end product of the project 
(book, pamphlet, article) may become a stepping stone to other useful 
purposes. A bo()k of local history can become a supplementary history 
text, for example. It should also be noted that the end product need not 
be something in written form, the historical proce« may lead to several 
different types of activities such as audiovisual presentations. In fact, 
many followup activities can result from the project. These and others 
which may be carried out during the various stag6s of the research are 
discussed in a subsequent chapter. ' > 
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CHAPTER 2 
STARTING THE PROJECT 



Setting the Goals 
As often quoted. "The lonj-est journey begins with a singi? step." 
Selecting the topic(s) for the local history project can be-a very difficult 
xask. Before starting, one must ask some basic questions. The first ques- 
/tion, "What is this project trymg to do?" adds direction for the amateur 
historian and leads to goal setting. For example, a classroom teacher may 
respond that the class's purpose is to research a localized area of history. 
Clost'ly relat*.-d is a second question. "Wh^t is th. point of this project.^" 
The point may simply be to stimulate students' interest in history by 
encouraging 'active involvement in "the historical procc« in their own 
area. And finally. "What do we hope to accoi..plish.^" The answer to this 
can be stated in terms of a behavioral objective: "As a result of our 
projefr, students-will be able to research public records." 

These responses will provide the teacher with some general di- 
rection for the project. The questioning is thus important for focusing ' 
attention on the objectives. It may also be true that the goals can change 
in light of the variables, discussed in the previous chapter, which tend 
to affect and shape the project. 

• > Selecting the Topics 

After setting the goals, it is time to decide upon an area of local 
history to study. There are two different- approaches to this selection: 

(1) choosing topics from a general outline of local history elements and 

(2) brainstorming areas of local interest. A discussion of both methods 
follows. It should be clear that regardless, of the method chosen, the 
result will be to set one "on track" before researching the project. - 
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General Outline 

I found DonalJ^ Parker's Local Histon- Hou to G<ithef It, Write 
It, and Publish ft an excellent resource for anyone interested in local 
history for any reason. Parker provides an outline for researching and 
writing local history which is extremely helpful in selecting topics The 
outline (reprinted in Appendix ^A) gives a very comprehensive view of 
•the elements of local, history, as indicated in the following skeleton 

I. Geography and Topography 
II. Anticjuities — ladians 
III. Pioneer Settlement 
MV. ^Ronomic Develi)pments \ 
V Political Activities 
VI. Religious Developments 
VII. Population History 

VIII. The Family 

/ft ' 

IX. Education 

X. Newspapers, Periodicals, and Libraries 
XI. Social and Fraternal Organizations 
XII. Other Cultural Activities: The Arts 
^XIII. Science and Technology 
XIV. Law 

XV. Social Problems and Reform 

XVI. Recreation 

XVII. Folklore* ^ 

These basic topical areas are useful to start a local history investigation 
Parker then breaks down each general topic'into specialized areas of 
inquiry within the topic. No doubt some of the topics included v/ill not 
be applicable in some situations. For example, there may be no infor- 
mation available on certain subjects or there may not be time to explore 
others^ Perhaps on'e topic had a great Impact on^he community If so, 
it may be advisable to limit the study to this. Or if the class is espt^ially 
interested 'n studying certain phases of a topic, these may be the best 
areas to cqntentrate on. Whatever the particular situation may be •teach- 
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ers must determine the most feasible arid appropriate topic(s) of study 
for their students. 



Brainstorming 

The second approach to selecting the topic(s) for study, is a well- 
devised teaching tool for promojing student imagination and creativit>\ 
In biainstorming, the teacher introduces a topic or question and en- 
courages srudents to think up as many ideas as possible. The keynote to 
this rfiethod is quantity. All ideas are considered accc^ptable and written 
on the chalkboard. From this quantity will come the quality of ideas 
desired. 

Brainstorming local history involves a Jfree and open considera- 
tion and discussion of all ideas. To stimulate this activity in the classroom, 
the teacher may initiate ideas in several ways. One method is to find 
material already written about the local area and present it to the class 
orally or in written form. Usually students will find it interesting to 
discuss hometown matters because the information is very personalized. 
Questions that may arise from this type of material are unlimited For 
example, the teacher may ask srudents if they had any relatives in a 
particular relevant event. Following theopen discussion of various topics, 
it is logfcal-to proceed wi;h the question '^What doesn c this article or 
oral report tell us?" This is a way to select idejs based on student interest 
and inquiries. Indeed, it ppcns Pandora s boxVor further discussion, and 
also establishes the basis for the project, namely, the topic(s). * 

Another way for the teacher to stimulate such .a brainstorming 
session is to relate national history to local history. For eicampic, if a * 
class is studying the Civil War in American hfstory; it is very easy to'shift 
the (qcus of an event to the local scene. 

The teacher can also initiate local history brainstorming by asking 
leading 'questions such as "If our history textbook were on local history, 
what would the chapters be about.^'* Or ''If we were to teach others about 
our local history, what could we tell them.-'" Questions of this nature 
tend to bring out student knowledge of their community's past. In^d^^ 
dition, they point out student interests in their local history. 

In my own experience, the brainstorming method was particularly 
effective in the (Classroom. Student response was enthusiastic and the 
, discusMon was very productive. In answer to the query "What qyestions 
can we ask about our local area^" typical replies included the following: 
"Who were the first settlers here.^ Why did they come.^" "When was this 
school built^ Where was the first school.^ What subjects were taught-'" 



"Didgv^>Kr*^phy atYcLt the settlement of this area/" ">X'hen did the> start 
the volunteer fire department'*' ">X'hat kinds of |obs did people have in 
earlier days/" "Who were some o( the heroes of our community-'" "How 
did our township ^et its name/" "Were there any churches which aren't 
here an> longer'" Literally hundreds of ideas and questions can arise 
fronv-this type of discussion. After I listed the comments on the chalk- 
board, the class searched for a way of organizing them In this manner, 
the essence of inductive-deducti\e reasoning, the class arrived at the 
following generalized topics 

I. Government 

^Jr-^"^^^^ 11. Education 

Hi. Early History and SettK-ment 

IV. Local Organizatujns 

V Economic Development 

VI. Religion 

yil. Folklore 

Vlll. Personalities 

IX. Contemporary Community- 

X. Geography 

XI. Unusuah Circumstance 

♦ 

XII Miscellaneous 

Then we spent more time fi)cusmg on what each section required 
and devised a rough outline in each category as follows 

f Government 

A Early form of local government 
B EUrly political leaders 
C General operation 

D Present form of local government ^ 

This brief i)utlinc i)f go\ernmcnt gave some focus and direction to stu- 
vlcnt efforts. Through their i)wn method, my students determined what 
they should investigate in this area. Much of what they wrote about 
townshipgov ernment came from records t^f proceedings they researched. 
Students pored over pages of minutes from the post-Civil War era to 
the present day In addition, they talked to (ovvnship officials about the 



role of local government in the tommunity today. Other classes/ of 
course, may add many mure eJements to this topic. It 15 important to 
keep in xnind, however, that an^ outline ma> grow larger or smaller in 
light of specific research. 

II. Education 

A. Early schools 

1. Location 

2. Teachers ' ' 
^. Curriculum— subjects taught 

4. » Extracurricular activities 

5. Transportation 
6 Fin ,itmg 

B Organization changes and coAsolidatusns 
/ C. Present organization and administrators • 

Education has undergone many changes from the one-room schoolhouse 
to the large consolidated school. Because it tends m be the one common 
experience for all people of a local comn^nity, most pf whom remember 
their schooldays, information on this topic is relatively easy to obtain' 
and verify Most students find it a particularly appealing subject to in- 
vestigate My class spent many hours researching board of education 
meetings as well as interviewing retired school employees to. discover 
how things h\d changed in the schools. Students especially enjoyed sto- 
nes of how teachers used to '*keep school." 

Ill- Early History and Settlement 

A. The first settlers 

1. Motivation for immigration 

2. Character sketches 
^. Hardships 

4. Settling steps 

B. Role of Indians 

C. Famous events 

The idea here was co gain an understanding of the background of the 
early settlers and the problems they faced. Earlier histories of the area 
can be particularly revealing. Often they contain character sketches of 
the more colorful local personalities. In addition, the community may 
have been the site of an event of historical significance. As a result of 
their research, my students discovered that the first children's home in 
the state of Ohio was established in our township. 
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IV. Local Organizations 
^ ' 'A. Types > , - 

^V. Leaders . 

D. Relatiofi to the, community * ^ 

In this area students identified and explored civic or non-Civic-related ' 
groups that had an .impact on the corpmunity. The topic may include the 
development of a volunteer fire-department, for^example, which can be 
easily traced through newspaper accounts and/or minutes of meetings 
kept by such volunteer oi'ganiza^^s. It may also include groups that 
have disappeared from the local^s.(f6rte after making '^ome contribution. 

V. Economic Development • 

A. Role of natural resources 

B. Effect of location , 

C. Agriculture 

1. Main crops 

2. Farming methods and implements 

3. Livestock • ' » 

D. Manufacturing 

1. Earty industries ^ 

2. Local resources for industry 
' 3. Occupations 

Depending on the local area, this category may be broadened extensively 
to include the role of. labor unions, maritime activities, and other eco- 
nomic activities xhat may have affected the community. Here, especially, 
it IS important to d"evise categories according to the nniqueness of the 
particular, area. For my own class, an oil boom greatly influenced the 
community. Therefore interest centered upon that aspect of economic 
development. We found that at the time of the oil boom thousands 
converged upon one area of our township. As further evidence of this 
economic boom, a resident offered the class several old pictures of the 
areas showing the tremendous temporary growth. 

> 

VI. Religion 

A. Early churches and denominations 

B. Effect on social and moral life 

C. Contemporary churches 
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Religious groups tend to exert a great deal of influence in many com: 
munitieJ The real task here was to determine the effect of religion upon * O 
the lives of the people. From church records my students explored the 
history of each church in the township. As members of the various' 
congregations, they were extremely interested in gathering this infor- 
mation It included detailed accounts >vritten by many clergyrtien about 
the problems they faced, many providing an interpretation of the p^eriod. 
.For example, "Whiskey was the motive for power, both- for men and 
boys accidents were common. ... 1 found slavery and intemperance 
my most formidable foe." 

VI 1. Folklore ' ^ 

A. Superstitions 

B. Stories passed down 

C. Name derivations 

This category may have some fascinating avenues to explore. Nothing 
' tends to stir the minds of creative students so much as local myths 
-surrounding certain structures, or good ghost stories! Another area to 
.investigate is the origin of local geographical names. In this area, perhaps 
• more than in any other, my class heard many interesting ^tories. One 
story, for example, concerned a creek in the central part of the township ^ 
which originates in a nearby community mentioned in early county his- - • 
tories as Morse Run Both the creek and the community took their name • 
from a local manufacturer. According to the story told by a retired 
teacher, the name was clianged to its presenr f'drm-T-Moss Run— because 
the comnpunity of Morse Run was a station on thJUnderground Railroad ^ 
during the pre-Civil W^ar p^eriod. It became well known ^moiig.the slaves 
escaping by the railroad, and their southern dialect changed. the pro- ^ 
, nunciation-to "Moss Run," and this name stuck. 

Vlll. Personalities 

A. Famous and^nfampus 

B. Most remembered 

In this category students focus on the people who-ffive had an impact 
upon the community Indeed, one approach to the study of local history 
IS to research and prepare biographical sketches of the famous and en- ' 
during personalities of the area. For example, my students were inter- ' 
ested in learning about a woman who served as the administrative head 
of the township schools for ove^ U) year§. They heard many stortes of 
her dedication, concern, and ofteji fiery temper. The students also dis- 



covered that the towns\iip high school had the first female coach of a 
boys* varsity' basketball team in the state of Ohio during World War 11 
Now retired and living in a nearby community, the former coach gave 
the class a picture of the team and provided interesting accounts of her 
coaching style. 

IX.l Contemporary Comn^unity. 
1 A. Major occupations 
Jb. Private businesses or corporations 
• C. Recreational facilities 

This category can serve as a valuable historical reference for the future, 
Its aim IS to describe life as it is lived tad^ay. This is probably the easiest 
topic to research, because the people and records are readily available. 
In researching the contemporary community, however, one is inevitably 
drawn to the past. For example, the current owner of a general store in 
our township, located in the community of Dart, was able to share with 
my class information about the history of the 3ture and its previous 
owners from the nineteenth century to date. He also told us the story 
^5ehlnd the community name. In 1905, during a discussion of a name for 
the post office^^everal birds "darted by." Hence the'name. 

J X. Geography 

A. General landscape 
b. Natural resources 

C. 'Climate 

D. General effect upon the community 

In many regions, geographical conditions have played a major role in 
the settlement of the area. Some settlements began near an important 
body of water liV m» ;ral resource. Given a particular location, the siet- 
tlement evolves with certain social and economic results. After studying 
township maps, my students wrote essays and discussed reasons for the 
settlements in our area. 

XI. Unusual-Circumstances 

A. Natural disasters 

B. Major crimes or scandals 
^ C.^ Tragedies 

This arya /ovide ideas for researcher* who wish to explore spec- 
^ tacular heao.ine events. of their local history. In some cases, the nature 
of a particular (;vent or tragedy can influencathe very structure of the 
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conyhunity. Often these events may bp heartbreaking;, but residents 
^ canrtot forget them. For example, because our township is intersected 

by the Litde'Muskingum River, it has experienced three major floods 
. in its history/Townspeople supplied stories and pictures of the resulting 
devastation in the community, for our local history project. 

1 do not recommend a task of ^uch enormity for the beginner. 
My students spent nearly two y^ears researching these topics because the 
scope of the project was so extensive. 

- ■' 

Deteraj^ning the Specific Area^and Scope 
The two approaches that have been described provide for a free 
discussion of ideas and categories leading to tl\e selection of topics. With 
an assemblage of possible <opics for research, teacher and students are 
ready to move to the next step of ^e pjxx^ess— "What does one cfo with < 
these subjects of lo^al history?" The ^nswar to this question determines * 
the specific area and scope of the project. Several options are available 
to the class Obviously, one is to limit the study to a single area—for 
exanrplc. the history of educati6n in the community or some striking 
vvent^such as the big oil boom of 1880. Or time may be an important 
factoPko consider It would be foolish to investigate a community's^entire 
historr^n one y^ar. I was fortunate enough to have the same students 
, every day for two years, a sKuatioH that allowed a much more-t^xtensive 
study Whatever the scope of the topic(s). consider the amount of time 
^ available for conducting the project. 

Another option is to have different-classes rakejepaWte areas to 
study At the e^ui, each class can compile jts work. In"a small school, a 
self-contained class can compile and write on a topic for the year. After 
several years the different sections from several classes can be compiled. 
In larger schools, of course, several classes can work on different subjects 
at the same time It is especially helpful to gain the cooper^ition of other 
teachers in such cases For example, an Eg^lish instructor might take a 
class to investigate religion in tht communityirS' history class might study 
education Then, at the end. the work of the various groups can be 
combined, 

,5^^ 'Still another possibility is the individual or small team term pro- 

ject, with each person assuming responsibility to research a single tppic 
or part of a topic 
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A>;ain. a rcrniruItT that altlu)u>»h this discussion concerns a final • 
product in written form; alternatives to a written local history exist and 
are dismissed later in this b(4;)k (see chapter In a^ldition, the scope 
and suftjects oi the project originally chosen nu> very well (.han>;e in 
li>»ht of d;ita found as the research progresses. 

At this point, when the goals of the project have been set, the 
topics chosen, .nid the scope deternfiined. student enthusiasm should be 
hi>»h. No*J It IS time to take history from the realm of^liscussion to that 
of actiotu The next step is probably the most exciting; of all — researching. 
Like detectives, students are about to find clues and answers to the, 
c]ucstions poseli. Many urianticipaieJ disco\eries will come forth. If there* 
IS one thing to be leanied from research, it is to Cxfect the unexpected 
The class is ready to start on its adventi.»e! 

♦ L DuiuKI Ocan I*^rkcr. IjhuI llnton llou tu Guthtr It W'nu It ^ml t^^hftJ) It ^Ncw 

^ York SocmI Suencc Restore h CouiKiL IV in. p \()\ 1 



CHAPTER 3 
RESEARCHING LOCAL HISTORY 



Research, the real thrust of any local history pro)ect. can also be 
the most exciting part. It is the careful invc'i'!gaiion of facts about the 
area under examination Historical sources of information fall into two 
categories, primary (original) and secondary Primary sources aiv first- 
hand records or accounts. Although they are usually more accurat than 
seeondary sources, they may be more clifYuult to evaluate Secoi;dary 
sources are often a more finish'.d produj^t deri\ed directly irom primary 
sources. However, one must exercise caution in using secondary source^, 
for 'hey may iiuUhie a biaseii interpretation of the original facts For 
example, in researching education in a local area, a primary source A 
information would be past board of education records of proceedings 
After examining these minutes, th^^searchc. would make conclusions 
about educational decisions maile, money spent, arul so forth Suppose, 
hin\t\er, someone had already completed such a»i in\estigam^n and writ- 
ten about 1!. This work would represent a secondary source' I'pon com- 
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paring the two sources, the rcscirchcT mi^jht well fiiul some of the cop- 
tlu$ion<; and interpretations ol the seconJ.ir\ source different from her/ 
his own hi such instances, when additional secondary sources' are avail-' 
able. It may be advisable to consult several of these. Re^jar.liess of the 
source.- that may be used, however, the information -leeds to be or^jaAized 
and evaluated Chapter i su.iy.ests ^;u■•!.•llnes for this process, as well as" 
for mJK-takin^! The purpose of tfus chapter is to provide the reader with 
inlorrnation on'the r.ources of local history ' • . 

• Libraries 

The first step ^;hould be a visit to tht,- local librarv. where the 
librarian will probably be the most important resource person for the 
pi-oiect In most casts, material about the local area will be available 
because a laViie number of county histories (of varying; csiliber) were 
written tn the latf nineteenth century. Many ^)f these publications were 
commercial ventures which required people to pay for th.,r inclusion m . 
the work They can.'howevei . be a valuable source of local information. 
I-or example, in studying; a township I found a county history pdblis.hed 
in 1888 which contained only a very shorr section on ti:e tow*hip. One 
paragraph mentioned that the first cluldrcns home m Ohio had be^un 
in the locality. This. \Viis a tremendous revelation, as the fact was not 
commonly known" m the community and it ,;ave the class a particularly 
dramatic event to pursue. The county history (bus helped focus the study. 

If Uiere is nothing; in writing; about the local area, do not lie 
discouraged, The lack' of a history may provide the motivation and en- 
tlyisiasm for students to do one of their -nvn. 

After the flrst.stop at the local library, the complete and written 
jnfomiation gathered there shoul.l provide ideas for further research.'^ 
The Ipllowing pages discuss the remaining ,sources, together with infor- 
mation on where to find them and how be,,t to use th'em. 

^ * Historical Societie^ 

There arc many local, regional, and state historical societies. Each 
ha^ 'genealogical and historical research. materials available for use. al- 
though the typ'- and cjuantity may differ from one^)rgani2ati n to an- 
other Most stave historical ,so(ieties have library facihties which, for a 
small cfiarge. v. ill usdiflly supply tlie information available m their records 
on a particular person. The impoVtant sources 'o be fonnd^ in these 
collections include federal" census returns, military r(«ters, published 
family histories, genealogical periodicals, newspapers, maps, atlases, and, 
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directories. RcscarLhers can u^c the materials aLLordin^{o neeJ In many 
eases, the officers and members of ihe associations are also very hejpful 
in providing information. Oftentimes, these i^eople have private itillec- 
tions of material which they are willing to share. 

Public Records 

Pub4ic reciirds^are particularly useful in investigating local gov-,^ 
ernment. Most townships are governed by a board of truste<?s which caQ 
provide all the past records of proceedings. Before researching the rec- 
ords of any organizational body, however, it is in.portant to know how 
the group functioned, otherwise it is difficult to understand its records. 
Therefore it can be very helpful if, before going through the township 
record s; part of the class meets with the trustees for an explanation , of 
their operations. Then, these records can be Very informative. 

* Receipts and disbursements of public funds over the years give 
an indication of the cost of governtnent. In addition, various ordinances 
enacted in the past can offer an idea of the kind of problems the com- 
munity experienced during a panicular period. For exMnple, the type of 
punishment specified fur certain crimes can pro\ide information^con- 
cerning what early citizi:ns considered "serious offenses." Certain laws 
still on the l)ooks may also afford some surprises — such as the Trentoji, 
New Jersey, ordinance forbidding sheepherders to wear false faces while 
driving their charges through town, or the Kentucky law holding a person 
negligent who walks behind a mule without speaking to the animal.' 

There are around 8K0()() units of Iota! government with assorted 
names, duties, and structures within the fifty states Not all of them 
keep their records permanently, or keep records hiJtonans are likely to 
need. The most rehable clues for the researchers must be based on 
practices within a given state. * 

Some of the more common public records — not all found at the 
local level — include land transactions, vital statistics, judicial records, tax 
records, marriage .records, title deeds,' census records, local laws, and 
military records. Depending on the are*"a and intensity of the investigation, 
it may be necessary to use ^^me or all of these materials For most 
purposes, however, local township records are sufficient. 

School Records 

These records are necessary for any basic ^investigation of loci] 
education. In my own case, I found board of education proceedings going 
back CO 192 i, when the township's one-rooin schools were first consi I* 




idated Laboriously, the class went throu^uh all the mmutes. which were 
found in the present board of education ofpct. From these records, the 
class was able to identify the man> t)ersonnel employed during this time. 
In additi()n, polities passed by previous boards showed many chan^;cs 
over the years. < \ 

Students particularly enjoy researching yearbooks, ancnher type 
of school record These publications not only offer many pictures of 
interest, but. they provide accurate accounts of athletic records and out- 
standing; school functions. 

Business Records t 

• Not only ilS business rc\onii show the liKal historidn what has 
taken place, but through the use of suth records he uui follow the 
relations of business ami government. trditMhc rise of credit institutions, 
and ^^ive the history of labor ' 

'.BuMoess records can ran^;e jVom tht)se of very large companies.-, 
to those of small general stores. They may be hafd to find. 'however, 
since owners of businesses 1)ften change and records may be lost or 
destroyed Small famity businesses Jffcnore likel> to have useful records, 
especially If they havi been establish9<1 for many years. Such records are 
valuable for learning>boi5t the buyin/s; habits of j>eople during particular 
time periods based on the Items they purclused. Price comparisons can * 
also proyc verv » vealing. Overall, these records provide a picture oT>he 
loc^ economy. ^ 

* * Church Records 

Another obvious field of investigation is the religion' of an area. 
Not only do church records prove valuable in this r(/si>ect. but they can 
afso provide information about, loc^j* issues and-'feelings at particular / 
times Many local churche^s have V(^y old and well-kept records, although ^ 
the information and organization of\-ach set may differ widely. All church 
records, howc^yer. should contain information on membership, births, 
deaths, marciages. and expenses.. 

What proved most valuable to my students were notes made by 
^various#minister5 Severat were written in diary fashion, noting the cu- 
•rious happenm^s of the time One of the more interesting accounts .ame 
fromone minister's memoirs writren m KSiVnbou the j>eop)le. living m n 
log cabins, who were motivated by whiskey power 

I Ij-^und slavery .ind intemperance my most formidable foes 
There was now ^^rcat work to be done, to combat irreli^ion. skeptiusm. 
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and ur^imdition.}! s.dvation y^hKh in nian> parts this rLT^ion then 
prevailed. 

The author f urther related a story of an attack bv a plantation owner in 
Virginia (now West Virginia, across the Ohio RiverJrom his home) w ho 
aeiused him of stealing slaves./ This record was ^^uod example of a 
historic source illustrating a wide range of local opinions ind feelings. 

Newspapers and Periodicals 

In their simp lest '^ense, newspapers are diaries of a particular 
community, mirroring\|ie daily lite of tl^e pecuMe. A word of eaution 
may be necessary, however, when using thein\i5 a research source. As 
Thomas Felt notes, nx.wspapuT publishing is a business onterprise. Ad- 
vertising ^therefore plays an .mportant ilXnciai role. Thus, "As a reflec- 
tK)n of community life and attitudes, newspape'rs tend to be limited by 
. the tolerance of advertisin^.^'^ This caution is not meant to downgrade 
the importance of newspapers as a historical source — they can provide 
a wealth of information — but it should be kept in mind. 

^ M^ny librarians halfe local periodicals on microfilm. The/nows- 
papcr office may also have similar records In my own communi^^ the 
• ma)or new'spaper, which has all its back issues on microfilm, going back 
to the fni*J<ile of the nineteenth century, permitted the class to ;ise the 
mitrofilin and scanner at the office. 

Since newspapers serve a wide area, they are useful for checking 
various events learned about elsewhere. Scanning a local journaf may be 
easier and faster than scanning all the old files in other sources, because 
so little of Its contents may deal directly with t]ie community. Foi* ex- 
amply, my class learned from the county history that a large o.. welj h«»d 
been discovered on school property in IH'O. Using this information, 
students found a much more detailed description in old newspaper ac- 
counts. A similai use of the newspaper came, when students were sub- 
stantiating^nformation from ant)thcr sourct^hat a local citizen had been 
the U.S. Ambassador to Russia during VC'orld War I. A stydent who 
wri)tc the State Department mcjuiring about the man received a reply 
giving the dates he served as ambassador as well as information that he 
died in a local hospital in 19 t5. As a result, students found an obituary 
on microfilm with a wealth of information about the man who previously 
was known only as a former ambassador. 

NewspajUT advertising can provide data on the type of goods 5old 
and the prices charged during any given time period Newspapers and' 
periodicals published in an area also afford an cNccllcnt insight into the 
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various attitudes ant! issues of the da^ If time is limited, an alternative 
use of these? publications is to prepare a random sampling; to read for 
ideas, pictures, etc. " 

Personal Papers 

Personal papers, consisting of diaries, f;imily letters, notes» memos, 
< rapbooJcs, can provide very vivid and rich accounts of life in a com- 
munity For obvious reasons usually the> are not readily available. How- 
ever, this may not be the case once a local history project becomes known 
fo the members of the community. A surprising; number of people may 
come forch with such materuils once they are aware of a cKiss project. 

It is important to involve students as researchers an the discovery 
of these materials In my class, for example, the great-aunt of one student 
had taught forty years at the school and had kept an accurate account of 
many important events that occurred during her lifetime. In addition,^ 
she had compiled stories told her as a young woman by community 
members who had long since died. When she heard what the class was 
doing, the sister of the teacher gave all of her personal papers to the 
student These papers proved to-bc a rich source of information, helping 
establish dates and providing many ch,»racter sketehc*s of earlier residents. 

This is only ()ne example of finding and using personal papers, 
others- were forthcoming as our research contmued. There is a little of 
the detective in everyonti, it seems— students not excepted. When mo- 
tivated, they will dig up diaries and many othenold personal papers. And 
in addition to adding to the class research, they will discover, many in- 
teresting things about their families* past. One student came to class one 
morning with an old paper saying, "Hey, Mr. Mahoney, ! found out my 
ga-at-great-great-grandfather fought in the Civil War and we found his 
discharge papers/* Needless to say when studying the Civil War that 
year, the student's interest was unparalleled. 

Again, many of these : aterlals will be forthcoming as the class's 
enthusiasm rubs >^ff on the entire community. Oftentimes leads such as 
"Mr Smith is supposed to have . . will turn up. iMakv it a point to 
contact such individuals. In many cases, these leads will pay great divi- 
dends in terns of new information discovered. Also, remember to obtain 
permission to use any information found in personal papers. 

. Physical -Remains 

Physical remains consist of virtifall^ everything that would be left 
if people were to disappear from the earth. One could easily write a 
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h|sU)ry abi)ut the man> structures in a community » accomjxuucd b> fas- 
cinating stones' telling \\h> iht) were l)uilt, who buih them, and what 
their use was The physical remains that m> class researched were old 
Items owned b> local residents that were brou^iht to our attention For 
example, one elderl> resident of the communit> had an antiquated mow- 
ing machine. On a visit to his farm, students took pictures of the machine 
and taped an explanation of its original use. This is one method of 
researching physical remains Because this source is almost unlimited, 
however, a decision should be made whether such items will fit into the 
scope of the project. ^ 

Another ex^imple of the use of this source came from an old 
newspaper article about Lewis VC'etzelK a famous frontier scout during 
thc^ Revolutionary War period who spent a great deal of time in our 
township. The article described a ca\e Wetzell used to hide in and gave 
Its location. One Saturday morning shortly after reading the article, se\- 
eral studen't.s hiked to find the cave. They found it high abo\e the Litde 
Muskingum River and were fascinated b> the view it offered — a perfect 
place to hide for observing activit>(On the river. The students took se\cral 
pictures of the cave — i;ne the view of the Little Muskingum River which 
later became the cover of our local hisfor> book Such material serves 
to add to student enthusiasm. 

Another type of physical remains is architecture Building design 
and style may provide ideas on the town's development. 



Visiting cemeteries can supply the class with a method of date 
verification as well as an interesting experience. This research point 
comes later when students know more about the people of the com- 
munity. Hunting the tombstones of the early settlegj of the area can be 
exciting. Epitaphs often include odd or amusing^inscriptions such as the 
following which was used for advertising by an early local citizen 

Mere hcsjanc Smiili, wife ofThumas Smith, Marble Cuitcr This 
nnHiumcnc was erecicJ h) her husbt*nil as a iribuic lu her mcmor> and 
a specimen uf his handiwork Monunicms ot ihis si vie are ivvo hundred 
and fifty dollars 

Am)ther of a more amusing nature found by a researcher read 



Jkr nanl \^as Lord, it was not Jones, but Jones was used to rhyme with 
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Uiuieriicath this pile of stones lies all that's left of SaH\ Jones 
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While such epitapihs ma> not o((Lr a wealth of inlormation, they 
do serve as interest-maintaining cleXic/s. Other inscriptions, however, 
may provide information on the manjier in which death came to man> 
people — such as a ^t^reat flood or epidemic in a certain year. 

And, of course, student nia> use tombstones to establish facts 
about their own ^encalo^y Visits to cemeteries often lead to the dis- 
covery of missing names and dates of students* relatives. At the start of 
the proi'ct. have each person start a famih tree. In addition to helping 
students discover their past, the information the> find can often help the 
entup class in th^- research process A final notc^the more the class 
activities relate to students* personal li\es. the more student interest and 
enthusiasm will be maintained. ; 

^ Maps, Atlases, Gazet'bers 

Maps and ^ulases can assist in determining the effc-i. t of the ph> sical 
landscape on thcSrommunity's settlemt0t and livelihood. Atlases in par- 
ticular often contain historical statem<^nts of value The<.ount\ engineers- 
offict- should have a basic map of the'area. vvhfch can aid in locating 
unfamiliar places Although in manv ^ases earl> maps mav be just sketches 
of the area, thev can be extreme!) informative when ^.ompared to current 
maps Map interpretation b> students can suppiv varied insights into the 
community over a period of time. ^ 

An excellent source of historical data, gazeteers are of a different 
nature from fnaps and atlases. Formerly called emigrant directories or 
pocket registers, the> are geographical dictionaries or indexes. They are 
of immense value in fixing local names and providing details of xravel 
routes, commodity prices, and fare rates The\ are often found in the 
collection of the historical societv .' ^Gazeteers ma> also indicate name 
changes in certain places. Discovering the reasons for su^h changes can 
prn-ide numerous examples of local folklore. PartKularl> m rural set- 
tings, many roads were commonl> known by na.nes not given officially 
on maps In such instances, students might make a map to include in the 
project. 

Pictures and Photographs # 

A good picture is indeed worth a thousand words! If there's one 
thing most people en|o> , it's looking at old pliotographs. The local history 
project should include many Beyond the fact of enjoyment, hovvever. 
photographs serve as an important historical source of information— they 
are records of the way people lived. Quite a few of the photographs 
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stuilcnts collect Will be o\ remains that no longer exist, thtrtforc thc> 
can sometimes help settle location ari;uments. 

Picture collections can come from a pumber of sources — private 
citucns, historical societies, churches, schools, newspapers. Usually . local 
institutions arc especially .cenerous in lenJin^ photoi;raphs anvi i;ranting 
permission for their use. In addition to suth cirflcctions, students ma> 
take pictures of their own for a special section on the contemporary 
community This part uf the pro|c<.t should ^i\c interested people in the 
future a ^ood historical perspective of the present period. 

Pictures can also provide a ^:reat source of expressiveness that 
may be lackini; in a literary sense. Furthermore, by comparing: and con- 
trasting: photoi;raphs, stui.knts can ^:ain a sense of humility and appre- 
ciation — as they view the community's situation as they knov^ it in the 
present against what it was in the past. 

. Every local history project will benefit from making picture's an 
integral part of the search inti) the past. A final note — remember not 
only to take especially good care of pictures on U)an, but to obtain the 
^ owner s permission to reproduce those to Se used in the project. 

Oral History 

Most sifftply. this source consists of individuals relating their ex> 
pcriences. descriptions, reminiscences, or a^countsof general or specific 
events of the past. Recorded for future use. the oral interview is a means 
of facilitating the accumulation of historical material, it is not extremely 
technical or expensive, in our project, the only expense was for tapes 
(which Can be financed by fund-raising activities such as school bake 
- sales). 

The historian's role has many facets, involving research, expla* 
nation, and interpretation of sources. To accomplish these tasks, the| 
historian utilizes the tools available — written texts, primary and second- 
ary sources, records, and many other materials such as those dcjscribed 
in the preceding se^ctions. Those who do a local history, of course, use 
many of the same sour*.es. But the most important tool in the local 
project may be oral history. Historians are constantly seeking the role 
of motivation in their study of the past. Given a set of facts, they tend 
to speculate on the uh) — in terms of modern scholarship or what they 
believe the mood of the period to haw been. This is a necessity, because 
in most cases they were not there on the scene. Oral history can lend 
great insight into the why of many past ocvurrciiccs, because the people 
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who arc- intcrviewe i have often live J the events that are to be interpreted. 
Thus they can claritV the facts ^hat are* knoun and add color and detail 
to them. 

For most purposes, recorded inrerviews with citizens of the local 
area are indispensable These tapes ha\e many logical advantages and 
applications First, the recorded information supplies a vast wealth of 
data not obtainable elsewhere. The interviewee helps o;ie collect knowl- 
edge of the past. 

Second, the people interviewed may add much detail to those 
events about which something is aln-ad> known. For example, from 
public records my ::adents'knew that the first high school was built in 
1925 in the central part of the timnship. The> could have accepted that 
fact and let it stand alone. VC'hen interviewing a citizen, however, they 
found out not only who donated the land, who the teachers were, and 
what subjects were taught, but also that later another building was rentecf 
behind the school ard a telephone line planted between the two buildings 
for communication Oral history prin ides many similar examples of a 
. simple fact being built upon and becoming a story itself. 

Third, education needs the support of the public. Students and 
teachers going out into the community to collect information caa bring 
the school and the public together. People are glad to help, especially 
many the senior citizens Although not necessarily an aim of the project 
and/or the interview, a successful public relations program may be an 
unexpected result. 

Finally, and most important (rom personal observation, is the 
effect of these activities on students. History suddenly becomes inter- 
esting The grandfather of one of my students was the leading scorer on 
the township's first basketball team. The great-great-grandfather of an- 
other won a medal a: Shiioh. and. suJ^enly . that student wanted to know 
more about the Civi! War Loral history w as a microcosm of our country's 
history But now. students felt a part of that history because their ances- 
• tors were, participants. They began to realize that history is not just 
famous places, names, and dates to be memorized, but the study of 
everyone's past And they began to realize that everyone's forebears 
played a part in our heritage Indeed, they experienced an emergence 
of pride in their past Perhaps one student said it best in an evaluation 
of our project when she wrote. ". . : Even though a certain area is very 
small, it can still become a very important part of someone's life." An- 
other WTOte. "A place full of good peoplc\ with kind hearts. A place 
where people can be proud of who and where they are," 
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MtfhoMof^) of Oral hUstory 

Perhaps most important, at least for future classes, was the meth- 
odology I arrived at m doing oral history. In fact, much of it was trial 
and error Most historians who conduct oral histories tend to use one 
of two approaches autobiographical or topical. The final solution may 
be a mixture of both. In the autobiographical method, the interviewer 
encourages the interviewee to speak freely of his/her experiences. The 
advantage^is that the person may disclose information the ^interviewer 
may not have thought to ask. It also takes pressure )ff the interviewee 
to give the "right" answer From its very structure, however, this method 
can lead to "rafmbling on Another disadvantage is that many people 
^jre^ to be askvd questions, to know what is expected of them. 

The second major method for conducting oral history is the top- 
ical approach. Here, tRe interviewee is limited to certain topics, which 
helps avoid rambling on and irrelevancies." However, this approach re* 
quires more homework on the part of the questioner who must know 
what to ask. But it can be extremely useful jn interviewing people for 
specific details For example, in researching the origin and organization 
of a township*s volunteer fire department, armed with a previously com- 
piled list of questions, an interviewer of a charter member can do well. 

This lej^ds to a third approach, orre designed after conducting 
interviews ac-cording to the two preceding methods. Because the auto- 
biographical method ma> work well with one person and the topical 
method with another, it. may be difficult to determine the appropriate 
method until the interview is over. To help eliminate this problem, it is 
necessary to know what information is desired from any individual. This, 
of course, requires some knowledge about the individual before the 
interview. Obviously, a retired teacher in the township might provide 
great insight into early education in the township, but probably little 
concerning the organization of the Grange unless the teacher were a 
member. ^X'hat is needed, then, is some sort of interview instrument, or 
a written outline tt) be used during an interview. The instrument should 
be designed flexibly enough to encompass the advantages of the auto- 
biographical apj>roach yet rigidly enough to keep to the desired topics, 
thus avoiding irrelcvancies. Before designing such an instrument u is 
necessary to decide the areas of the community to be explored Through , 
discussion my class arrived at the following categories. 

Harly History and Settlement 
FAiucation 
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* Governmenf 

Religion 
^ Geography " 

Economic Development 

Organizations 

Contemporary Community 
* Miscellaneous 

Folklore 

Unusual Circumstances 

Once we completed these topics, our purpose was to investigate, 
research, and explore them to their fullest ^^nd then write about them. 
How easy u all seeme^l! By brainstorming the various categories, we 
designed an interview sheet (see Appendix B). Students received copies 
of the sheet, together with an explanation for its use. With such' an 
instrument as a guideline the interviewee was able to describe in auto- 
biographical fashion the specific topics of interest to the researcher. From 
my personal observation, the instrument worked beautifully. Some or- 
ganization and order^are necessary tq do the tapes. The chief value'of 
any instrument is that it allows the persons recorded tp expound on those 
subjects with which they are most familiar and to simply pass over those 
with which they are least familiar. The interview sheet'gives the direction 
needed to conduct the intervie\ys. Further, the use of this method makes 
subsequent transcription of the tapes much easier and more intelligible. 

Certainly before any interview, the interviewer will have a good 
idea of the interviewee's area(s) of expertise, but this instrument can 
catch many errors or omissions. For example, one would not expect a 
retired teacher to be extremely knowledgeable about farming. A purely 
topical approach concentrating on the known area of expertise would 
probably omit questions on any other areas, such as farming, with which 
the teacher might also be familiar. It is in such a light that anyone in- 
terested in conducting an oral history must proceed. A good ruKT of 
thumb: Decide \yhat you want to know. 

Thi Interview 

Historian William Tyrrell writes: "The first confrontation be- 
tween qu^ioner and informant represents a duel. The former thrusts 
to find outhow rfiuch knowledge the latter has, while the latter parries 
to determine how much he can trust his interrogator.*''' Although this 
statement seems more appropriate for a spy novd, it does bring out an 





important point for oral history* There must be a rapport between the 
interviewer and the person questioned. 

Obviously, eerttUn requirements must be met before any mean- 
ingful interview ean take place. The first i mp)or tan t decision to make is 
who should be interviewed. The most obvious response is older people 
because of their. many exp)erience!>. Certainly;, older residents should be 
interviewed, but oral history should not be limited only to their remi- 
niscences. Current leaders ean be very helpful in explaining recent events 
in which they may have played an important role. Some of these events 
or policies may greatly affect the future of a community. For example, 
in researching a new volunteer fire department, interview the younger 
people who t)rganized and established it. 

The choice of people to interview depends on the knowledge or 
information desired. (In our project, the class knew that the township 
jvas once the site of a great oil boom and wanted more information on 
jchis topic. Several people, hearing of this interest, told students to see 
d local resident who had once hav| several very j^r^ductive wells.) A group 
of people may also be interviewed, such as the trustees and clerk about 
the functioning of the local government. 

After Jielccting the individual and gbtaining his/her permission, ^ 
it IS the n necessary to arrange a suitable time and setting for the interview. 
Generally, the situation should be one where the intetvie^ee is in familiar 
surroundings — to make the person feel more comfortable. When asking 
permission for the interview, give reasons for the request. In addition, 
give a general description of the kind of information desired. This allows 
the person time to recollect facts and to assemble any available records. 
AI40, ask permission for students to go along on an interview. Generally, 
it is a good idea for the teacher to take, along two students who are 
familiar with the person. This (ends to relax the interviewee as well as 
the stude^its. Before going on the interview, discuss with the students 
exactly what they are to do. Students who go on an interview should be 
well prepared. All their homeuork should be done, including practicing 
the use of interview instruments through role plays. 

Certain general guidelines may be helpful when conducting the 
interviews. Be a good listener and focus attention upon the person. Ii 
is important to be sympathetic but noncommittal at the same time. Do 
not agree or disagree with the facts, simply gather them. At all times try 
to be congenial yet frank. Make the interA-iewee feel at ease. Perhap.s , l 
before beginning, it may be advisable to break the ice by talking about 
a relevant matter In addition to these suggestions, use a tape recorder 



Hwith a bililt-in microphone. Tape players can inhibit people but this type 
allows for the greatest disguise. 

Finally, considering the age and health of the person interviewed, 
usually two hours are adequate for discussion. After a certain point, 
everyone simply becomes nred. As mentioned earlier, the people inter- 
viewed will in most cases be extremely cboperaiiye, depending, to a great 
extt'nt, on how they are approached. The best way is a friendly, honest 
approach. When 1 look back upon our eighteen tapes, 1 am amazed at 
how very different the people recorded were— some reluctant to discuss 
certain things, others delighted^ to tell stories of events or people. 

Sevirral more specific points should also be noted during the 
interview. If a statement is not understood, ask a question again. In doing 
so, however, don't badger the person or sound like a prosecutor cross- 
examining a witness. Rephrase. the question and use a different manner. 
Eliminate unclear comments by restating what the person is understood 
to have said and ask if such a statement is correct! In addition, be time- 
conscious. To establish a basic chronology, try to get the date of an event. 
If the- person doesn't know, ask if it were before, after, or about the 
same time as an event he/she knows about. To bring out cause and effect 
relationships of certain events, ask followup questions like "What was 
the effect of . . .r Also, don't be afraid to ask about te.hnical terms. 
Finally, use simple followup questions such as "How . . .r and "Why 
. . These last few points are extremely important. Listening to the 

first tapes can be useless unless one understands what the person meant. 

And remember, always, to check the recc3rder after the first few sentences 

to be sure it is in fact recording the information. 

Another useful suggestion comes from Willa U. Baum: 

/ Interviewing is one time when a negative approach is more 

effective than a positive one. Ask about the negative aspects of a situ- 
ation For example, in asking about a person, do not begin with aglowing 
description of him. "I know the mayor was a very generous and wise 
person Did you find him so^*\Few narryors will quarrel with a statement 
like that even though they may have found the mayor a disagreeable 
person You will gtft a more lively answer if you start out in the negative. 
"Despite the mayor's reputation for good works. I .hear he was a very 
difficult manjor his immediate employees to get along with." If }our 
narrator admired the mayor greatly, he will spring to his defense with 
apt illustration of why your statement is wrong. If he did find him hard 
to get along wiih. your remark has given him a chance to illustrate some 
of the mayor's more unpleasant characteristics.*" 
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This is nota retommendatum to challenge a particular account, but rather 
to point out that there may be a differeni version and to give the person 
a chance to refute it. It is also important not to interrupt a good story 
with questions that suddenly come to mind. Remember not to be a 
compulsive talker who allows hinrt'herself to be interviewed. A final word 
of caution. Do not use the interview to show cff personal knowledge, 
vocabulary, charm. * ' , 

Upon completion cf the interview, be sure to obtain a signed 
statement granting permission to use the information gained in the in- 
terview. (My students had these slips signed after the interviewees had 
an opportunity to look at the writte n trariScr:ptions of their tapes.) 

Organization after the Interview 

After the interview is complete, there ace two choices, depending 
upon the purpose. (1) keep the tape as a.record of the interview (but in 
writing,a local history this choice serves no purpose), or (2^ transfer the 
information from the tapes to writing. The latter is an awesome task. 
With good organization, however, transcription tan go very smoothly as 
a student project. Assign two or three students to uu oach tape based^ 
upon their interest or participation in the interview to be transcribed. 
Their job is to write down word-for-word everything recorded on the 
tape. While this could be a very boring task, students usually enjoy doing 
It. Give each student group a tape player, the original tape, a Folder v ith 
the name of the person or group interviewed, and a key sheet (see 
Appendix C). J ^ 

The key sheet is a>f>tfTfibered list of categories based on the 
interview sh^*et. As they transcribe the tapes, students add the infor- 
mation to a page numbered for the appropriate category. For example, 
if the interviewee talked about the building of a certain church, the 
information would be written on page headed ^'Religion.** Infor- 
mation on education would be written on page #3, on organizations on 
page #5, and so on. Thus, when it comes time to compile the information 
on religion, all that is necessary is to take every p^^ge labeled #''/"Re- 
ligion,** from the various folders. When in doubt about a tiassification — 
such as whether the story of a blacksmith shop should go .under '*Early 
History and Settlement" or "Ikon^mic Development** — students should 
check with the teacher. Most student questions will be of thiS t>pc. If 
the entire class makes the arbitrary classifications to begin with, develops 
the instrument around them, conducts the interviews using them, and 
then logically transcribes the tapes using them, the students generally 
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will know what information belongs n ,cach category. 

After a group of students finishes transcribing a tape, have an- 
other group transcribe it as a double check. To finish transcribing all the 
tapes, students can work on ehem daring class time or study hall, at 
honie, after school, and even on Saturdays. ' * * * . 

This stage is an essential part of the research. It should be the 
• most exciting learning experience of all because it is the epitome of 
student involvement and interest. As one of my students wrote in the 
final evaluation: '\ . . student participation is half the fun of working/* 
The youngster did an excellent job. ' . ^ 

Equtpmefit 

The equipment my class used consisted of cassette players and 
tapes Although lacking the fidelity oruurability of reel-to-reel recorders, 
.they proved adc;quate. They are light and compact. Tapes can be put in 
or taken out easily without threading problems. Be cautious of the less 
expensive tapes—they ofa*n break after extended us^'. 

Sun)mary 

My class's success in doing local history can be attributed to the 
procedures detailed in the foregoing pages. Simihy results are possible 
for other 'classes Teachers have only ro see the great enthusiasm gen- 
erated by undertaking such a project— by its very nature, it is exciting. 
Students move from the stage of listening to doing, becoming involved 
in the process of history itself As thv teacher guides' them through 
outlined steps, their entHusiasm and involvement multiply. As the class 
goes outside the school and involves the community, many other facets 
enlarge the project, including old photographs, diaries, letters, news- 
papers, records that the class can get "into." In addition, local proiect.s 
can havv<i s^^rt of snowball effect. The more sources the class visits for 
informatit^fi, the more the community will talk about the project, and 
the mere contribucjons the community will make. 

Finally, there is the payoff The class can see its worlc transfo^.med 
into something of lasting value. I will never (oT^i:t my students* faces 
^vhen I showed them the first printed copy oiThe TtUerms That Became 
Laurence. 
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CHAPTER 4 
ORGANIZING AND EVALUATING THE 
RESEARCH 



At somcrpoint in the project the teacHer must decide when the 
research is complO^e Determining when the class haa enough information 
to begin organizing and writing is not an easy task. Basically, the stopping 
point will be when the teacher fj;els fhe group has exhausted the various 
sources of information for the topic(s) selected at the beginning of the 
project. Timc^ may very well be an important factor to consider, various 
deadlines may have to be met. These factors, along with the scope of 
the project, will help the teacher decide when to stop researching. 

Research Guidelines 

At this time the class is ready to take all the information collecTed 
and organize u in logical fashion. What may appe^ir an undigested group 
of facts and materials must be arranged into what will eventually be the 
finished histor>. To make this task as easy as possible, students should 
follow certain guidelines from the very beginning. Most important is 
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proper note-taking from sources Before either leacher or students take 
one page of notes, the> should be in agreement concerning sucTT details 
as using fhe same size paper and copying the facts of refjerence carefully 
from each source This will involve severaI.Enghsh lessons in tha use of 
footnotes and bibliographies, style, and similar.cnatters. Such uistruction 
should be a prerequisite to the actual research. Then, when it conu^s 
time to prepare footnotes and a bibliography, the necessary tiKts wilflbe" 
readily available, rather than left to memory. 

One way to note information from 'sources is in small groups. 
For example, the teacher and a small group of younger students might 
research various records of proceedings, going ^hrough the information 
^g^fefully, noting those items considered Important by the group. Students 
can record the data in accordance with agreed-upon instructions con- 
cerjiing the use of quotation marks, capitalization, and so forth. Each 
session of this kind may be very time-consuming and much like a mm- * 
iciass However, ir will usually end with a great deal of discussion, and 
brainstorming- In my own case, it was necessary to note details in this 
way wjth eighth graders who. for the most part, do not have the expe-' 
rience and knowledge to proceed by themselves. With o)der' students, 
depending upon their ability and experience, a great deal of.time may 
Ke saved by le*tting them dp the research and note-taking. 

^ The sharing of information can be*a very important part of the 
project because it keeps everyone up-to-date. Stud^ents who find certain 
smaller items (e g , pages from diaries, descriptions from old books, army 
discharges) should make copies to share with the rest of the class. When 
groups complete an article oi other activuy, they should share it, ^Iso. 
Because different grOii^s win be working vi^ith different sources, it is 
importj^nt to assign students to groups rc^searching matters of interest to 
them ^his helps maintain enthusiasm. For example, students who attend 
a particular church may wish to be assigned to the group that examines 
the records of the church. 

Organizing the Material 
At the completion of research and note-taking from any one 
source, the note sheets should go into the appropriate topical folder— 
"Government," "Religion," "Economic Development," When all the^apes 
'of the oral history are' transcribed, place each sheet containing infor- - 
mation on particular topics givc^n by each person in the appropriate 
folder (Oral history should probably be done last because by this time 
students are more knowledgeable about the local area and the interviews ^ 
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tend to be better.) Then, at the end of the research process, each folder 
will contain all the information on the topic. This system of organization . 
wofks. Whether all teachers use this particular method is not nearly zj/ 
important as that they use some logicarorganization. 

Interpreting and Evaluating the Material ' 

Once the informauon is organized and arranged, it needs to be* 
interpreted and evaluated. Tlie objective is to try to reconstruct the past 
from the many records and accounts that students have collected. The 
role of the historian is to make judgments about the past from the 
information acquired. Unlike science or math, hoWtver, more often than 
not there is no one right answer* Therefore, the histpri^n must make 
the most logical interpretation from the facts available. Different his- 
torians may, of course, interpret information differently. Fc!t considers 
three important qufcotions of interest to anyone studying local history 
which are crucial to theilnal writing.' The first. "How does one choose 
between conflicting statements in different sources.'*" This problem can 
be especiqilly apparent with oral history when. one person gives one 
account and another person gives a varying account of the satw-Sncident. 
Felt*s second questioh. **How does .one really prove that something hap* 
pened the way the best evidence indicates it happened?" And his third 
question. "How does one deal with the problem of what motivates people 
to act as they cfb, and more generally, what causesjhe evenij? we describe 
to occur.'*" These are tough, good questions which should be resolved 
before writing the history. In the final analysis, they will be answered 
by the individuaPs best inforrtiation, observations, and conclusions. 

In evaluating information there are three criteria to consider; 
iloseneM, lompeterue. and impqrtial\t;^. Any information that satisfies these 
criteria should receive preference. Closeness refers to "the closest Source 
to the event in time ana space, if not an actual observer or participant.^iitft 
For example, there may be two different accounts of the structure and 
location of the community's first high school, which is no longer standing. 
One account may come from a man wljo helped build the school, the 
other from a person who attended the school ar a later date. In terms 
of closeness, the former account wouKl seem more accurate. If there are 
conflicting accounts of an event, try to ^nd more information which 
would verify one version, whenever possible. The ''*cond criterion in 
evaluating information, competence, refers to "the source most capable, 
of understanding and describing a situation, "* It is based on some sort 
of expertise in the area of investigation. For example, a teacher in a 



particulai sdnnA would be more likely to accurately .describe the cur- 
riculum W the school than a parent whose child attended it. The third 
criterion,\npartiality, is "the source with the least to gam from a dis- 
tortion of the record {-elt offers some important advice when consid- 
ering records and impartiality look for information in a particular doc- 
ument chat4t was not intended lo give. 

^ The use of these criteria can help immensely in resolving conflicts 
and supplying the most probable interpretations. Ih my own class, we 
went through this information evaluation process as we prepared outlines 
for the writing of 6ach topic. 

When, through this cooperative venture, the class has organized 
and e\^iluated the evidence, and made the necessary interpretations and 
judgments, it is time to start the final stage of the project-^writing the 
history. *1 
/ 
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CHAPTER 5 
WRITING AND PUBLISHING LOCAL 
'HISTORY 

^ * 



After completing the organization of research material, the class, 
is ready for the writing stage. Student notes will serve as the basis for 
this No doubt the story will not be as complete as students and. teacher 
mi^ *t wish, but this is only natural when doing a local history. Everything 
cannot be included, not only b ause of evaluation criteria, but also 
because of space and time limitations. Since all the notes are arranged 
in topical fashion, go to the folders. The first step is to outline each 
section, an exercise which is an excellent teaching device as well as an 
essential requirement for writing a history. Meticulously filter the notes 



and prepare topical outlines for each section from which to write the 
text. Writing the text is the most difficult part of the project, particularly 
for younger children who may not have the expertise or experience to 
write very well. (This should not be the case for older students.) Even 
though some of their w ork may need rewriting by the teacher, students 
should write the sections — they should not entirely bypass this step! All 
students need not write, however, 'only those with the jnost writing 
ability. The rest of the class can work on picture selection and captions, 
illustrations, and the like. 

Since this publication is intended as a guide for doing local history 
projects, I will not devote a great de^l of time to writing style. A good 
style manual such as Turabian*s Mauual for Writers^ should be used to 
give the work the necessary consistency. Certainly, the composition should 
include smooth transitions, clarity, and conciseness of expression. As 
Felt notes, it is perfectly acceptable to use a similar type work as a model, 
noting the qualities that appear to make it excellent.- 

A final word of caution in writing the manuscript. Be wifhng to 
rewrite, reorganize, and accept changes suggested by resource people 
who help edit the final project. Don^t be upset the first time a casual 
observer reads the rough draft of a section and make^s several criticisms. 
Knowing all the months of work that went into the section, one may 
become defensive. Learn to replace such a reaction with a willingness to 
listen and change what may need changing. In the end, resource people 
will help make the final writing a much better product. 

Components of the Book 

The following sections describe the major parts of the book, in 
addition to the text. 

T ttle Pa^e 

This page gives notice of the title of the work. It can be artistically 
arranged, yet very simply done. It should nut be overcrowded, but should 
impart to the reader what is in store 

^ Copyright Notice 

7 

^ This notice serves to protect the work, it appears on the reverse 

of the title page It includes the word Copyright and/or the letter C within 
a circle the year of publication, and the name of the person(s) or 
company claiming the copyright. In our case, the copyright claimant was 
the entire class. 
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AccorJing to the new copyri^^ht law effective January I, I9""8, 
copyright is secured autoniaticalK when the work is created. iThe old 
law required either publication with the copyright notue or registration 
in the Copyright Office to secure the copyright.) A notice of copyright 
should still appear in all publicly distributed copies of the work. Reg- 
istration with the Copyright Office, although not required, also has cer- 
tain advantages ' For more complete information, contact the Copyright 
Office (Library of Congress. Washin^jton. D.C 20559) 
\ 

This 'part of the book appears at the beginning, after the title 
page and copyright notice it m.n appear before or after the table of 
contents It explains the nature of the work and acknowledges'the people 
who have contributed to it. If it is written by someone other than the 
author, it is Ccdied a fomiord * 

'Idhk of Cott tails 

The guide to what is included in the book and where it may be 
found, the table ol contents lists the title and beginning page number of 
eaih maior part ot the book u e . preface, chapters, references) 

footnotes and Bihlio^i^raph) 

The purpose of footnotes is to acknowledge the use of material 
that IS not original \X'4iile there are various styles of footnotes, the 
importanuhing is to be consistent in whatever sty le is used. Each footnote 
should be numbered in the text with the source. s) for each one listed at 
the foot of the page or the end of the chapter (or book) A style manual 
can provide details concerning the information required For the local 
history. 1 recommend listing footnotes at the end of each chapter 

The bibliography lists the sources used in writing the book— not 
necessarily every work examined, but those sources found to be most 
helpful It IS placed .it the end of the publication Here, again, the stvie 
manual can provide details com crning the information nccessar\ for each 
bibliographical entrv 

Putum and llluxtrations 

The addition of photographs to each chapter tan enhance the 
interest and qualit\ of the K)cal history .Such material should be selected 
ictording to quality and apprcipriateness. however, it should not be added 
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lust for the sake of having pictures. Go through a very strenuous selection 
process to determine which ones to use. InduJe stuJent illustrations 
also» with the class ^electing the best stuJent works. Student-written 
captions to accompany both pictures and illustrations can be another 
class project. Be su^e to credit all such rnaten'als and to secure written 
permission for use when necessary. 

. Preparing the Dummy 

Together with the^text» the foregoin^components are the basic 
elements of the book. Other parts may be added such as an index at the 
end or a frontispiece facing the title page. The latter usually consists of 
a picture or an illustration. 

Once the rough draft is complete, the services of several resource 
people will be helpful — depending on specific needs — to edit the work, 
fo offer technical advice, and to give suggestions for improvement. For 
example, an English teachcy^r a writer might ^it the rough draft, making 
grammatical corrections, ch^lnging placement of different parts, checking 
for consistency. Such work is essential and will add greatly to the read- 
ability of the final product. 

Then it is time to tie everything together — for typists to prepare 
the final manuscript, for pictures to be cropped and captions typed. After 
the manuscript has been proofread and all errors found and corrected. 
It is time to go to the printer. 

Selecting a Printer 

Since the work is primarily of local interest, there is little chance 
of finding. a professional publisher. This is to be expected. Aside from 
the question of finances, it is very helpful to kno\\ what services a com- 
petent printer can provide. Prior to completion of the manuscript, it is 
a good idea lo talk to several local printers^ about publication before 
choosing one because this decision is a very important one. Factors to 
consider might mclude the company's experience in printing local works, 
enthusiasm i^r mterest m the local history, and^ of course, price. 

In disc'ussions ^Mth one or more printers, one can learn about 
options for composition, paper, apd binding It would be advisable to 
get prices for each* option. For example, a book set in type tan add 
several hundred dollars to the cost An alternative would be to provide 
t*{pewruten copy ready for photi»graphmg. Similarly, \arious papers can 
also affect the price. Thus, budgetary restrictions may determine the 
selection The binding price can also be a large v.iriable m cost A book 
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of 96 pages could 1)e saddle stitched, perfect bound with paper covers, 
or case bound with stiff cloth covers. 

The printer can provide more complete details and alternatives 
concerning these and other decisions to be made. It is evident, then, 
that the printer 'plays an extremely valuable role in the appearance of 
the final produict. 

Financing the Project 

Several sources may be approached for the financing of the pro- 
ject first of all, there are the local civic groups such as the Lions Club 
or the Kiwanis Club. Other groups that might help defray expenses are 
historical societies, churches, and fraternal orders. Probably the most 
appropriate grouf/ to approach would be the local parent-teacher orga- 
nization The amount of money required for such a project will dependfj 
upon the printing decisions, the people employed to help, the fees charged * 
by organizations, and similar expenses. In the end, however, the project 
should pay for itself in sales. In fact, a profit should be realized. 

Up to publication expenses should consist of buying cassette 
tapes, paying the typists, and a considerable amount of local travel. While 
not an overwhelming burden to bear, these costs caif be financed by 
various class moneymaking projects. The real expense comes with actual ' 
publication of the book. Possibly, the local printers may agree to let the 
payment ride yntil sales are made. However, financial profit should not 
be a ma)or consideration in undertaking this project. Indeed, such a 
reward would be smail when compared to the many learning situations 
encountered. 

Once the book goes to the printer, theie are several basic eco- 
nomic decisions to make. (I) How many copies should be published.-' 
(2) How should the book be advertised and marketed.^ (3) What price 
should he charged for the book? The answers to these questions can 
come through class discussions. As for the number of copies for the . 
initial publication, this figure will be based upon the estimated number 
of readers to be reached. The size of the local population will be the 
biggest determinant in arriving at this decision. The greatest advertising 
will probably be through word of mouth. The local newspaper may, 
however, do a special article about the project, reaching almost everyone 
in the area As for marketing, the book may be sold at school and at 
local stores within the community. With respect to price, the printer can 
Rfe>vide different cost breakdowns depending upon the number of copiers 
to be f>ublished Discuss with the class the various expenses .and "break- 
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even point.** Obviously, some sort of prt>fit will be possible. After con- 
sidering suth factors, teacher and students can arrive at a price for the 
book There are no hard rules for determining answ( rs to these questions, 
the answers depend upon an evaluation of the local circumstances. 

Finally, the big day comes when the books are delivered to the 
school In my own case, I was hard pressed to find words to aptl> describe 
my personaj feelings and those of my students. The most gratifying part 
probably came later on hearing such ct)mments from the community as 
**1 didn't know that happened here,'* or "That sure was mteresting about 
.'* Indeed, the satisfaction experienced b> both teacher and students 
IS well earned and deserved. > 
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CHAPTER 6 
STUDENT PARTICIPATION 



We should be concerned with the instructional efficiency of a 
given histor> as much as we are concerned with overall significance of 
an> given history History teachers must give attention to this issue or 
watch the further demise of history in schools ' 

The purpose m carrying out the local prBject is to 'Mo history.'* 
Astvidtnctd in man\ classrooms across the nation, the study of history 
tends not to be t|ie most popular subject. Instead, more often than not, 
it IS the seemingl^y endless digestion and regurgitation of facts with no 
apparent justification By "doing history." however, participation and ^ 
self-discovery bring home to students the value of the subject. In f.ict. 
the project puts life into history 

Most teachers today would agree that one of their most difficult 
problems is mtnivating students But when students are properly moti- 



: vated, the most exciting; kim1 of learning results. Local history projects 

can provide su,ch motivation. bc*cause students can readily identify with 
the local community My own ^^oal as a teacher has always been to provide 
instructional material in such a manner that students learn from it. For 
me; this means presenting the material in the most enjoyable fashion 
possible Simultaneous learning and enjoyment need not be mutually 
exclusive. A local history project can provide both. 

' Once student interest and motivation are gained by beginning 
the project, they must be maintained. ^Teachers can accomplish this by 
constandy encouraging class*participation in the entire process. It is the 
students* project, and they must be allowed to make decisions al^out 
every aspect ^^)f it. Given this responsibility; students will fulfill the nec- 
essary expectations. The teacher's role is that of guide, research helper, 
and maintainer of interest. The degree of teacher activity depends partly 
upon the age level and ability of the class. The wide variety of topics to ^ 
be covered encompass every subject area of the c%iculum, and the only 
limitations are imagination and creativity. ^ * 

As noted at the outset of this guide, the initial task .is to select a 
topic— the first decision the class will have to make. Because classroom 
discussions are an indispensable part of the whole process, brainstorming 
is an often-used technique. After deciding upon the area of inquiry, the 
class is ready to do the research. 

Research investigation should involve everyone. Related activi- 
ties include reading, note-taking, interpretirfe materials, finding infor- 
mation, making field trips, using the library, taking and collecting pho- 
tographs, interviewing people, and decisionmaking. The class learns the ^ 
methodology of history by doing it. Teacher and student should decide 
,the role of each participant, trying, as much as possible, to link individual 
interests with talents For example, an excellent reader who is extremely 
interested in a p^articular historical event may readily agree to read and 
note written materials about the event. Another student who loves pho- 
tography might become a photograph .r. A third student who has good 
listening skills can be invaluable in helping groups transcribe tapes. 

Upon completion of class research, it is time to begin organizing 
the material ^orwriurj^. This is a time for exciting discussions to deter- 
"^'"^ ^^^.v^f^Ji^y «r^ten-conflicting accounts of events. Related skills 
needed^n this process include outlining, writing, footnoting, art work, 
layouts, design, preparing a bibliography, and, again.Mecisionmaking— 
all of which are part of the curriculum. The difference between carrying 
out these activities and just doing similar e:?ercises is that the activities 
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are leading toward a gu^l — they have a purpose that students can see and 
will work to attain. ' 

Then, when the manuscript nears publication, it i^time to make 
business decisions and to be sure that certain tecjinicalities and legalities 
such as permissions have been obtained. Related activities include typing, 
final layout, financing, pricing, marketing, and distribution. Enthuswism 
will be at a peak as students are about to see the results of thtir efforts. 
Very likely it may 'be possible to see that the project has had quite a 
maturing effect upon the learners. Indeed, they have ' done history." 

With publication, the local histor> project is by no means com- 
plete. Innumerable, but meaningful, followup activities based upon the 
work may be Carried out. For example, my class wrote a three-act play 
about a dramatic episode in our history and presented it to the com- 
munity. The next year, another class used the local history to make many 
outstanding slide-tape presentations of the past. Thus, what may seem 
an end can be only a beginning for additional interesting histor>^ctivities. 
Perhaps some comments frqm the class that wrote our book can best 
exemplify these effects. A few days before final publication of the book, 
students wrote an essay about the entire project, including what they 
liked, disliked, felt they had leafned from the project. Among the typical 
comments were the following: 

— 'The interviews were always interesting and fun. We learned 
somjjthing new each time." 

— "Even though a certain area is very sniall it still can become 
a very important part of someone's life." 

^ — "To me this is the greatest experience I have ever had." 

— "In writing this book all the kids m our class panicfpated. 
One of the 'things I liked best is I know more now ^bout 
Lawrence Township than before." 

Student-teachers constantly ask supervising teachers and others, 
"What can I do with the class.''** Classroom teacher^ still seek new answers 
to this question. It is hoped that this guide answers it in a way (hat will 
bring to other classes the same exciting rewarlf it has brought to my 
students, namely, cnthysiasnr*, motivation, excitement, and most impor- 
tantly — learning. 

^ \ REFRRliNCE 
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CHAPTER 7 
LOCAL HISTORY ACTIVITIES 



In addition to the many opportunities for stu^^^^inyoUement 
during the course of the local history project, numerous foUowup activ- 
ities can be beneficial learning experiences — some dunng-the course of 
the project, others upon its completion. ^ 

Slide-Tape Presentations 

An increasingly popular form of communication and orientation, 
this technique challenges'student imagination and creativity. Students 
may prepare slide-tape presentations from information gained in the local 
history, choosing from a wide range of subjects. Basically, the technicfUe 
requires slides — taken with cameras or made^from existing pictures— 
and an audio presentation. Since making slides from previously taken 
pictures can be expensive, it is a good ide^ to go to a media center which 
has an ektagraphic visualmaker that makes slides from original pictures. 
Once the slides are available, it is time to write the script. Often music 
may accompany the taped narration, but the combination of these in- 
gredients is the decision of the students. 

When t^ey have completed the slide-tape, students may present 
it to civic groups (as several of my students did with amazing succes^) 
or enter it as a project in local and regional history fairs. In any eveht, 
the final product may be a means-of sharing the local historical experience 
' with others. A Portland, Oregon, teacher and a group of eighth graders 
shared their slide-tape show of historical landnr:arks with third graders, 
followed by a field trip in which the third graders, accompanied by the 
fj^hth graders, visiivd the historical landmarks.^ These are just a few of 
the many uses and variations of the local slide-tape presentation. 

Archaeological Digs 

This activity might well be part of tlie research process, irtifacts 
found during the course of the research can often be of historical sig- 
nificance because they can help explain community life at a given time 
period. An excellent method of teaching the role of archaeology in his- 
tory is to participate in it in some fashion. Student participation in such 
activities should of course be preceded by a careful briefing on the 
historic value^and irreplaceable nature of these materials. It may be 
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possible to arrange for an archaeolo>,.st from a local college or university 
to give a lecture on the topic and also accompany the class to a site. 
Excited students have visited local sites to look for artifacts and make 
deductions from them A Hamilton, Massachusetts, teacher, for instance, 
had his sixth graders dig in cellars built before the Revolutionary War. 
(Early maps they had discovered guided them to the cellars.) Equipped 
with the necessary gear, they uncovered more than fifty bits of artifacts 
including pottery, china, animal b*dnes, and teeth. As one student de- 
scribed the experience, "It was thrilling to handle pieces of dishes and 
bottles used by people who had lived during the French and Indian War, 
the Constitutional Cori»ention, TKina. jcfferson*s purchase of Louisi- 
ana, and John Marshall's historic Supreme Court sessions."* 

Dramatics 

^« 

Dramatics can include writing and presenting a local history play, 
preparing a historical pageant, or devising a program for radio. The class 
may choose a particularly dramatic episode from the local history and ^ 
spend several weeks writing the script, reconstructing the event in the 
best manner possible from the available evidence. Because of the local- 
ized nature of the work, the community will en)cy sharing with students 
a part of the community's past. Students may also produce other well- ^ 
organized activities along these lines. 

* Genealogy 

The great popularity of the television program and book, Roots, 
has directed many people to the study of their ancestry — an activity 
students and parents can share. Nothing seems to excite; people more x 
about history than searching for their own roots. At the beginning of 
the project, students may begin tracing their family trees. In doing so, 
they will not only learn a great deal about who they are, but they will 
come across many papers and records that will add to the entire local 
history When studying United States history, my students found it in- 
teresting to discover which of their forebears lived during that time 
period. One student won first place in a state regional history fair with 
her genealogical event. 

Visiting Cemeteries 

Local cemeteries can be an excellent source for uncovering his- 
tory While they may not appear initially desirable as a field trip site, 
they can be very revealing and worthwhile. War markers are a source of 
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both information and discussion about various wars. Epitaphs can be 
especially revealing to students, so that their visits can aid them in tracing 
family trees. History can indeed be read -from tombstones. 

Communicative Education 

While' this term has various definitions and connotations, it gen- 
erally refers to oral activities in whidrpne obtains mformation about a 
community from its citizenry. Certainly the oral history fits this descrip- 
tion. The Foxfire books are another excellent example of what can be 
done from such activities. The journahsm class that prepared these books 
found information on a number of topics, ranging from making banjos 
to building log cabins to telling ghost stories. In carrying out such tasks, 
students learn to communicate effectively with people usually not in 
their age group. From talking to people with dissimilar attitudes and 
positions, they begin to understand how communicative barriers may 
develop. After our oral history was complete, students looked at elderly 
people in a much different light. 

Communication activities employ more instructional strategies ^ 
than any single s^ubject area of the curriculum. The class of a junior 
college teacher in Oklahoma investigating local history, for example, 
found stories of huge oil booms and tales of outlaws. After interviewing 
older citizens about their knowlt?dge of these events, students gave oral 
reports in class.^ To carry out the assignment, students had to do research, 
use proper interview techniques, communicate effectively, transcribe 
information, and give a good owl'pTesentation &Qit work. Activities' 
of this nature are especially motivational and interesting to learners, 

0 History Fairs 

Only in recent years have history fairs been recognized and con- 
ducted. They are an excellent wa> to share with the community student 
work in history. A fair may be limited to projects of local nature or 
broadened to inclu^ie all United States iiistory. Whatever the emphasis, 
students can prepare appiopriaie skits, dioramas, or models, or dem- 
onstrate folk dancing of the period. Other activities or projects include 
slide-tape shows, plays, pageants, songs. A variation is a folk fair. 

The purpose of the*folk Fair is fo acquaint the people of the 
community (and the rest of the stu^k-nt body) with the customs, foocis, 
products, and costumes of various nationality groups whose descendants 
are represented in the :ommuRiti. and ihu?^ to lead to further under- 
standing of the community's heritage.' 



Another project alon^; these hnes is a "Pioneer Day," a da\ when resi- 
dents dress as pioneers and conduct classes, demonstratiii^ ro students 
such early crafts as churning butter, trapping, shooting muzzleluaders 
Any of these activities \vill enhance community interest, as well as share 
knowledge of local interest. A final idea is an heirloom show in which 
parents and students bring in family heirlooms such as letters, tools, 
kitchen implements, old spectacles — anything with a story. Students then 
identify the object, describing its use and its rule in the family history."^ 

V Bulletin Boards 

Bulletin boards are an exceU;^nt device for sharing interesting 
materHil of a local nature. For example, a class might "construct a bulletin 
board displaying five enlarged photographs of old buildings in the com- 
munity. Place the date of each building s completion above its picture 
Below each, have children indicate what events of natiorral importance 
took place during chat particular period."^' Or "personify the county 
courthouse or the town's municipal building and aave it explain changes 
in the community that have uken place since it was built. Have it include 
modes of travel, industry in th^ area, increase ord^'^crease of population, 
schools, or any aspect of community life familiar to the children."^ An 
eighth grader who took photographs of every road in her township ^about 
twenty-five) made an imaginative bulletin board display entitled **AI1 
Roads Lead Home." She included a moving essay about the community's 
past and the pride she had for her community. Obviously, students can 
create an infinite number and variety of displays, all based on the sharing 
of local history in some way. 

Historica. Geography 

Inherent in the study of local history is the significant role ge- 
ography played in the community's settlement and development. Have 
the class make maps, because students find it fun to make deductions 
based upon their interpretation of maps. Thus besides increasing their 
map skills, students will be carrying out an essential part of any local 
historian's investigation. Apparent questions they can answer from this 
activity include the following: 

1. What might be the geographical reason for the community's 
settlerr^ent at certain sites.-* 

2. Do certain ethnic groups dominate any particular areas'* 
V If so, why.'' 

\ What were some routes of early immigration and emigration.-* 
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'The answers to questions of this type will demonstrate the important 
link between History and geography. 

Time Capsules ' ^ 

Burying time capsules became a very popular Bicentennial event. 
However, it need not be an exercise limited to every one or two hundred 
years! Whenever it is carried out, this activity can stir up a great of 
interest as well! as provide future generations with an excellent source 
of historical data. An mdustrial supply company may donate a large 
fiberglass capsule. Include in the capsule many remnants of the past 
collected while doing the Jocal history, as well as certain items of a 
contemporary nature An excellent perspective to take in preparing ma- 
terials is to determine what people of the future would want to know 
about the people of today This should lead naturally to a real examination 
of present-day culture and the inclusion of many photographs of the 
contemporary community, as well as samples of popular fashions, fads, 
songs, sports. Also add to the capsule the original oral cassette tapes, 
several of the local history books, and old papers. These are just a few 
of the endless varieties of materials to study and prepare to bury. 

Junior Historical Society 

The knowledge gained from some of the previously penti./ned 
activities can logically lead to an interest :n or the creation of a junior 
historical society. The state or area may well have some such groups. If 
so, it may be very worthwhile to look into them. If not, this may be an 
excellent opportunity for the teacher to lead and guide student interest 
in history, Too often this type of organization is not started because of 
a general misconception that teenagers are not interested in history. This 
simply is not true. The creation of such a group can prove it. Students 
should be involved from the beginning. For example, they should struc- 
ture a constitution providing the basic government of the organization 
for conducting its activities. Ultimately, the success or failure of the 
group, to a large extent, depends upon the sponsor, whose. role is to 
help maintain the enthusiasm of the members. 

Some activities of the junior historical society might include an 
awards program, a newsletter, projects involving historical field work, 
and tours to historical sites.** In addition, any of the actnities described 
earlier are appropriate for such a group. 
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Field Trips >» 

Often, class-sponsored field trips overlook rich possil;)ilities right ^ 
at home To do so is to bypass some very interesting and informative 
historical sites. Often, too, the sites selected for visitation are those 
associated with national events. This is not to say^ that such places are 
unimportant, but to point out that local places can be )ust as interesting, 
exciting, and significant For example, in doing our local history, we look 
small-group field trips to cemeteries,'caves, old coal mmes, even several 
area homes. In fact, one woman's home was a minimuseum containing 
antiques of a varied nature collected over the years. This local resident 
spent many enjoyable afternoons giving the **grand tourV to students. 
Thus student field trips to local historical sites can be excellent learning 
experiences. 

These are just a few of the many local history activities tl^at are 
available for student partitiparion. Their purpose is the same as the actual 
writing of the local history — to teach history by doing it B> encouraging 
student involvement in this manner, the teacher will not only create and 
sustain their interest in history, but will provide pupils ^VIth some of the 
most meaningful educational experiences they have ever had. 
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APPENDIX A ' ' ' 
OUTLINE FOR RESEARCHING AND 
WRITING LOCAL HISTORY* 



I. Geography and Topography 

A. Physical characteristics of the area 

B. Natural resources— mi'nes, forest, fisheries, etc. 

C. Spil — its kind and quality 

D. Climate 

II. Antiquities — Indians 

A. Indian mounds, rock carvings, copper and stone im- 
plements 

B. Indian life and civilization 

C. Indian-white relationships 

D. Indian treaties and removal of Indians from the area 
III. Pioneer Settlement 

A. Conditions which made the area desirable as a home 
Indians — absent^ or still presejit when settlement be- 
gan ^ 

Land — woo^*d or prairie 
Transportation— yifficult or relatively easy 
Sources of Ihcome — immediate or to be developed 
Markets — nean^y or far away 

B. Character and composition of the early settlers 
Nationality by birth and parentage — native American 

or im/nigrants 
Home of settlers immediately preceding their coming 
Route followed from the old to the new home 
Motives which led to their coming 
Old-home occupations of settlers compared with the 

new-home activities 
Special characteristics of the early settlers 

•# 

* From Ucal ilntory Hou to Gather It. VCrtt* It. anJPuhhih It by DonaJd Dean Parker. Copyright 
^ 1944 by the Social Science Research Council Reprinted with permission 
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— ,^ ' Relations between different racial or national groups, ' 
e.g., whites and Negroes; French, Germans, and 
' British, etc. 

C. Biographic?* sketches of outstanding pioneers 
The "founders" 

Their chief supporters and advisors 

D. Maj^ of the area shortly after settlement 
Explanation of details and matters not readily apparent 

IV. Economic Developments 

A. Transportation, trade, ahd communications. 
General relations to other communities, sections, 

countries 

General nature of trade, in relation to agriculture, 

manufacturing, etc. ^ 
Frontier trade — furs, etc. 
Roads, rivers, and canals 
Maritime trade > 
Railroads 

Telegraph and telephone 
The automobile V 
Air routes 

Mail services • 

B. Agriculture. 

General ideals and method's 

Subsistence farming 

Lumbering and forestry 

Money crops — their relation to trade 

Machinery and implements 

Rotation and fertilization 

Animal husbandry 

Capital — owning, mortgages, renting, share-cropping, 
etc. 

C. Manufacturing: 
Early handicrafts 
Inventions and machinery 
The factory system 
Private business and corpx^rations 
Banking and finance 
Labor and the unions 
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General business relations 

D. MaritiiTie activities: 
/ ' Fisheries 

^ Shipbuilding 

E. Extractive industries 

Mining, oil, etc. (Lumbering might also be considered 
under this heading, if the forests were simply cut 
down without any reforesting.) 

V. Political Activities 

A. Original form of local government 

B. Changes in characters, boundaries, status, etc. 

C. Prominent officials 

D- Rise and progress of political parties, their local pro- 
grams, elections, etc. 

E Degree of efficiency and honesty in local government, 
financiaLpolicies. etc. 

F. Relation of government to other institutions (churches, 
schools), social problem^ etc 

G. Civic service s. 
Water 
Sewerage- 
Gas and electricity 

Fire and police protection 
Public recreation facilities 
"City planning" 

H. C1V4C reform movements 

VI Rehgious Developments 
A. Early religious l^e 

B- Development of the maior denominations (doctrines. 

government, ritual, morals) 
C. Minor groups 
D Interdenominational relations 

E Moral attitudes m churches, and their relations to so- 
cial problems, law and order, civic reform, etc 

VII Population History 

A. Birth and death rate 

B Growth or decline of rotal population 

C Migrations 
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immigration: 



Statistics 

Racial or national groups 
Treatment of immigrants 
•^Americanization" 
Influence of immigrants 
Emigration: 
Causes and destinations 
Selective influences 
Results 



VIII. The Family 

A. Courtship, marriage, remarriage, and divorce 

B. Moral standards 

C. Personal and property rights of husbands, wives, and 
children 

D. Birth rates, and status of children 

E. Special phases of family life — religious, educational, 
recreational, economic, etc. 

IX. Education 

A. The first schools 

B. Churfh and other private schools 

C. Public schools: 

Elementary and secondary ^ 
Curriculum; and extracurricular activities 
, Teachers and teacher training 
Methods of teaching 
School financing 
School building and facilities * 
Special schools 

D. Higher education: 
Church colleges 

City or state universities 

E. Adult education 

F General influence of schools on the community, and 
vice versa ^ 

X. Newspapers, Periodicals, and Libraries 

A The early newspapers, their origin, growth, and influ- 
ence 




Political affiliations and part played {jn local politics 
Discontinued newspapers, origin, and influence 
Political affiliations 

Reasons for discontinuance, merging, etc. 

C, The present newspapers, origin, growth, and influence 
Political affifiations 

Their policies for the local community 

D. Periodicals, magazines, and journals 
Origin, growth, influence 

E Location of the files of present and defunct publica- 
tions 

F. Libraries — private and public 

^XI. Social and Fraternal Organizations 

A. Origin and growth of each 

B. Purpose and special field of^activity 

C. Rclatipn to whole community 

XII. Other Cultural Activities: The Art>^ 

A. Household arts — cookery, wines, textiles, etc. 

B. Minor arts — costumes, furniture, silver, glass, pottery, 
embroidery 

C. Pine arts: 

iVfusic — folk songs, singing societies, orchestras, etc. 
Dancing 

Painting and sculpture 

Architecture — old houses, construction, architectural 
styles, etc 

D. Literature: 

Taste in reading — relation to libraries, periodicals, etc. 

Literary societies 

Original work 
E Professional groups and schools (musicians, architects, 

etc ) 
F. The Stage: 

Amateur theatricals 

Pageants 

Theaters; vaudeville 
Minstrel shows 
"Movies" 
Opera 
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XIII. Science and Technology , 

A. Local inventors 

B. Technological developments in factories, transporta- 
tion, agriculture, etc. 

C. Original work in **pure science** 

D. Scientific institutions and professional groups (engi- 
neers, chemists, etc.) 

XIV. law 

A. Cvil law 
Common law— civil 

Statute law (local, state, and federal) 

B. Criminal law 

C. Court organization and procedures 

^ D, The legal profession — training, place in community, 
in politics 

XV. Social Problems and Reform 

A. Poverty and poor relief 

B. Crime and punishment 



Types of punishment 
Penology and institutions 

C. Drunkenness and drug addiction 

D. Prostitution 

E Slavery (a topic needing detailed treatment in the South) 
F. Handicapped classes 

Orphans and aged ' 

The insane and feebleminded 

The deaf, dumb, blind,, and crippled 
• G. HeaiJh and Hisease 

Medicine and doctors * 

Disease conditions 
Endemic 
Epidemic 

Public health control 

F'olk medicine and practice 

Quackery and medical sects 

Relations to regular medicine 

Public medical services \ 



Crime conditions, and moral attitudes ^ 





H. Social reform movements 

Antislavcry, temperance, women's rights, etc. (each 
of these can be treated in relation to a particular 
problem above)* 

XVI. 'Recreation 

A. Utilitarian recreation— corn huskings, house raisings, 
spelling bees, etc. 

B. Indoor games 

C Outdoor sports — amateur and professional 

D. (See also literature, libraries, theaters, movies, radio, x 
etc.) 

E. Vacations— public "resorts," "airusement parks" 

F. Immigrant contributions 

XVII.. Folklore 

A. Superstitions of various sorts 

B. Local beliefs about births, deaths, weddings, and fu- 
nerals * 

C. Ghosts, charms, haunted houses, hidden stairways, 
secret closets 

D. Strange and unaccouiued-frr happenings 

E. Eccentric characters— invemors, cranks, prophets, 
gamblers, murderers, spies 

F. Spite fences, churches, schools, towns, and railroads 

G. Odd decisions made by the flipping of a coin, etc. 
H Irreverent, odd, and interesting jingles on tombstones 
I. Odd and obsolete punishments, ordinances, etc. 

J. Local sayings, maxims, proverbs, and ballads 

K. Dialect and words peculiar to the neighborhood ' 

L. Local spc ts, feasts, fairs, etc. 
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APPENDIX B 
INTERVIEW SHEET 



Name ^ Date . 



I. F^imily History 

A. Parents 

B. Earlier Ancestors 

I!. Preteen and Adolescence- 

A. Work 

B. Recreation 
'C. Clothes 

D. Transportation ^ 

E. Money ) 

F. Hobbies 

G. Food 

H. Living Conditions (water, sewage, refrigeration, heat, 
light, housing) 

III. Education 
'A. Schools 

B. Curriculum 

C. Teachers 

D. Extracurricular Activuies 

E. Problems 

F. Money 

^ G Discipline 

H. Difference Today 

IV. Religion 

A. (Churches 

B. Clergy 

C. Activities 

V Organizations 

A. Types 

B. Association with (location, purpose) 




t 



VI. Occupation 

A. Salary 

B. Employer, Employees 

C. Relative to Lawrence 

VII. Civic Involvement*** 
A\ Types 

VIII. Methods of Doing Thiqgs (Farming, etc.) 
IX. Admired People of Lawrence 
X. Folklof^' . , 

A. Stories Passed Down 

B. Superstitions 

C. Name Derivations * 

D. Ghbst Stories 

XI. Unusual Circumstances "^^ 

A. Natural Disasters (floods, fires, torniidoes) 

B. Crime/Scandals 

C. Tragedies • 

XII. Customs. (Dating, Celebratipns, Bf^llowing) 

XIII. , Photographs, Materials 

XIV. FinaJ Comments 

tr 
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APPENDIX C 
KEY SHEET 
FOR TRANSCRIBING ORAL TAPES 



Arrange all the information into one of the following categories 

1. Government 

2. Contemporary Community 

3. Education 

^. Early History and Settlement 

5. Organizations ^ * 

6. Economic Development 
Religion 

8. Geography 

9. Folklore 

10. Personalities 
^ II. Miscellaneous 

12. Cust(^ms 

13. Unusual Circumstances 



(w^sthle. 



Be as^ an urate as 
When tn douht. u\k. 
Be neat, ' 

Use quotutton marks when 
necessary. 
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